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GOOD WORDS.—XII. 


Being then desirous to know who I was, I saw a mass 
of matter of a dull, gloomy color between the south and 
the east, and was informed that this mass was human 
beings in as great misery as they could be and lwe, and 
that I was mixed with them, and that henceforth I 
might not consider myself as a distinct or separate being. 


Joun WooLmMan. 








HE KNOWETH BEST. 
Deep grief flooded me, 

Heart, soul, man; 
I said, “I cannot live,” 


God said, “ You can.” 


Care’s hand threw me down, 
Prone in the dust; 

I said, “ 
God said, 


I cannot rise,” 
“You must.” 


Listless, inert, I lay, 

Hope, joy, passed by; 
Strive for me ”— 
Vll try.” 


God whispered, “ 
I said, “ 


So I arose, and live,— 

Strive with the rest; 
Joy, even, calls sometimes :— 
God knew the best! 


Altha A. Ogden, in Unity. 








HISTORY OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In 1894, Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford College, 
and his brothe r, the late Richard H. Thomas, of Bal- 
timore, issued a small volume of special interest to 
all Friends in this country. This book, revised, and 
somewhat enlarged, now appears in a new edition.* 
There is just enough of it devoted to the beginnings 
of Quakerism in England to establish the historical 
continuity of the Society on both sides of the sea. 
The book has been carefully made, and contains a 
wealth of notes and references exceedingly helpful to 
the student. 

Not a small part of the book deals with the “ estab- 
lishment or spread of truth ” in America, and in this 
line there is practically nothing to criticise. While 
there may be an honest difference of opinion regard- 
ing the relative importance of certain influences and 
events treated by the authors, in their relation to the 
growth and development of the Society, the care that 
has been exercised in the statements of fact cannot be 





*““ 4 History of Friends in America.” 
A.M., and Richard Henry Thomas, M.D. 
John C. Winston Company. 


By Allen C. Thomas, 
Philadelphia. The 
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too highly commended. In this respect we note but 
one lapse from correct and well-informed statement. 
On page 213 the work of our Committee on Isolated 
Members is completely confounded with the purpose 
of the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles. 

The matters relating to the “separation” are 
really too meager to adequately deal with the causes 
which lead to the misunderstanding, but in the main 
there is exhibited a strong desire to be just if not gen- 
erous with the Friends of our “ branch.”” We have 
never believed that during that unhappy period 
the regrettable and reprehensible conduct was all on 
one side, and the gentleness and genuine 
spirit all on the other. 

One can easily read between the lines in this book, 
if he does not discover it in the text, that in the esti- 
mation of the authors the “ Hicksites ” had no real 
quarrel with the doctrines held by their brethren of 
the opposite faction, or any desire to disturb them in 
tenaciously holding to these views. The whole case 
is pressed into this sentence on page 132 of Thomas’ 
History: “* The former [ Hicksites| did not object to 
individuals holding them, but to insist on them as 
essential they could not understand.” On the same 
page the author says: 


Friendly 


“The Orthodox appear to have utterly failed to grasp the 
tendency of the times. The great movements in the direction 
of political and intellectual liberty that arose towards the 
close of the eighteenth century were having their effect upon 
the Friends. There was a spirit that rebelled against the 
authority of the elders, and proclaimed that the true principle 


of Friends was democratic. Elias Hicks undoubtedly appealed 
to this element.” 


Probably no more judicial statement could be made 
than the following, on page 163 of the book under re- 
view: 


“There has always been a minority of Friends belonging 
to this branch who entertain views closely approximating 
evangelical doctrines; so, in full accord with the foundation 
principle of freedom which underlies the ‘ Hicksite’ branch of 
the Friends, one can hear very differing views advocated in 
the same meeting.” 





The writer does not hesitate to say that this is ex- 
actly as it should be in a religious organization where 
the thing desired is unity of spirit rather than con 
formity to a creed, or uniformity of doctrine. 

Still it should not be denied that a distinct diver- 
gence of theological doctrine played its part in the 
controversy which led up to and characterized the 
“separation.” The point, however, is that it was an 
absence of the genuine Friendly spirit, and the dis 
position towards dogmatie conformity which lav at 
the base of the doctrinal trouble. But it is doubtful 
if that could have wrought its perfect work of con- 
tention and division had it not been for the disposi- 
tion and purpose to exercise arbitrary ecclesiastical 
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authority in the Church. The desire in the direction 
of a sort of a spiritual overlordship on the part of the 
“ weight of the meeting,” composed of most of the el- 
ders and the Friends of wealth and social position 
was the real thing which stood in the way of a healthy 
compromise and a restoration of unity in the Society. 
A document presented to Byberry Monthly Meeting, 
‘Twelfth month 29th, 1828, sheds a flood of light on 
one side of the situation. This document, in the main 
in splendid spirit, asks this pertinent question as a 
summing up of the whole matter: “ What can be 
more inconsistent with the order and discipline of the 
Society of Friends than for a small minority of any 
meeting for business to assume to be the meeting to 
the exclusion of the rest ¢” 

It would be interesting to review the story regard- 
ing the division of property at the time of the “ 


sepa- 
ration,” but one point only must sutfice. 


In justify- 
ing the position ot the Orthodox in refusing to divide 
property on the basis of numerical membership, it 
was claimed by the Friends of the other branch that 
= they regarded themselves as trustees of the prop- 
erty that had been placed in the hands of Friends for 
specific purposes, and that they were bound to see 
that these purposes were carried out; that the ques- 
tion of numbers was not in the case, and that they 
could not divide property so that part of it could go 
for the support of doctrines thev considered contrary 
to the fundamental position of Friends.” 


In this the whole matter of arbitrary authority 
again crops out. The property which the Society pos- 


sessed at the time of the “ separation,” presumably, 
at least, had been gathered by joint contribution of 
both the Orthodox and “ Hicksites,” or the fathers 
and grandfathers of both branches. Yet one side 
considered itself a trustee for property in fee simple, 
for the gathering of which it was only responsible in 
part, and probably a minor part at that. Again one 
side assumed a sort of undisputed right to say what 
was the “ fundamental position of Friends.” It will 
thus be seen that the same matter of arbitrary au- 
thority appeared when the dispute was over dollars 
as when it was over doctrine. 

From our standpoint no part of this book is more 
interesting than that which deals with the develop- 
ment of the Orthodox branch of the Society since the 
* separation,” and especially the changes which have 
taken place in church polity and method. On these 
points the treatment is all too brief. To get at the 
matter of the Uniform Discipline, the Declarations 
of Faith, the Pastoral System, and matters and meth- 
ods in the Society, we are referred to other books, 
and documents not a few. Whether non-conformity 
to the declared declarations of faith carries with it 
disownment from the Society we are not told. If, 
however, a serious attempt to discipline members of 
the Orthodox body for repudiation of certain propo- 
sitions in the declaration of faith adopted by the con- 
ference in 1887 were made, we greatly fear our 
Friends of the 
“ separation ” 


branch 
on their hands. 
This leads us to the inquiry whether the time for 


other might have another 


theological declarations of faith has not about passed. | 


When made and kept on the records they seem to be 
inore for show than use, more for exhibition purposes 
to the world and the other churches than for univer- 
sal enforcement or acceptance inside the fold. 

There were disownments for doctrine before the 
‘separation,’ but we fancy no one is very much 
ciated in our time by considering these cases. John 
Bartram, a man of saintly life and character, if we 
inay believe half the evidence, was disowned by 
Darby Monthly Meeting in 1758, but we faney 
neither branch of the Society is to-day proud of that 
record. This great naturalist, in love with nearly 
everything God had made; whose every utterance 
was an adoration of the Creator, could have been 
permitted to end his days in peace within the Society 
in which he was born, without injury to either him or 
it. Disownment did not change his belief or probably 
effect his character; for years after the Society had 
cast out this man, one of its most distinguished mem 
bers of the eighteenth century, he had these words 
chiseled over the entrance to his botanical study: 

Tis God alone. Almighty Lord, 


lhe Holv One me adored. 
Jobn Bartram, 1770." 


Fortunately the temper of the time has been im- 
proved. Happily we can better understand the spirit 
which dominates men than we could aforetime, and 
such a toleration and charity now possesses us that it 
is almost certain that most of those gathered in the 
different branches of the Society of Friends could 
dwell together in unity, if they were not now divided. 


Henry W. Wiper. 


HUNGARY, ROUMANIA AND THE CONGO 
STATE. 

Sixty years ago Hungary, under Kossuth, was 
fighting for independence from Austria. Our Gov- 
ernment sent over a special agent to report upon the 
revolutionary Government, that we might decide in- 
telligently whether to recognize it. Austria was in- 
dignant, and her minister at Washington, Mr. Hiilse- 
mann, addressed to our State Department a very 
wrathful letter. Our Government had no business, 
he said, to be interested in Hungarian struggles for in- 
dependence and to eall Louis Kossuth an illustrious 
hero. The reply of our Secretary of State, in 1850, 
is a very famous document. It was very long; but 
two sentences in it are all that I shall quote: “ When 
the people of the United States behold the people of 
foreign countries moving toward the adoption of in- 
stitutions like their own, it surely cannot be expected 
of them to remain wholly indifferent spectators.” 
“ The cabinet at Vienna may rest assured that while 
performing with strict fidelity all their neutral duties, 
nothing will deter either the Government or people 
of the United States from forming and expressing 
their own opinions freely and at all times upon the 
great political events which may transpire among the 
civilized nations of the earth.” The name of the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States in 1850 was 
Daniel Webster. 
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The Hungarian revolution did not sueceed. Kos- 
suth, with his associates, took refuge in Turkey; and 
thence by the authority of an act of Congress he was 
brought to this country in a United States frigate. 
His reception by the people of the United States is 
one of the stirring chapters of our history. Was the 
Government behind the people in its weleome? His 
reception by the President, to whom Mr. Webster 
personally presented him, was the warmest; and at 
the great banquet in Washington, January 7th, 1852, 
Webster himself, our Secretary of State, was the 
chief speaker. I would that space here permitted 
citation of his plain speech concerning the Emperor 
of Austria, which he followed by proposing a toast to 
“ Hungarian Independence.” Here is one word of 
Webster’s speech: “ The effect of this reception can- 
not but be felt. It cannot but have its influence be- 
vond the ocean and among countries where our prin- 
ciples and our sentiments are either generally un- 
known or generally disliked. Let them go forth 
let it be borne on the winds of heaven, that the sym- 
pathy of the Government of the United States and all 
the people of the United States have been attracted 
toward a nation struggling for national independ- 
ence.” And here is one word more: “ We are too 
much inclined to underrate the power of moral influ- 
cnee, and the influence of public opinion, and the in- 
tluence of principles. Another great mistake is some- 
times made. We think that nothing is powerful 
enough to stand before autocratic or despotic power. 
There is something strong enough, quite strong 
enough, and if properly exercised will prove itself so, 
and that is the power of intelligent public opinion in 
all nations of the earth.” 

That was our Secretary of State in 1852. He held 
that it was the duty of the people of the United States 
ond of the Government of the United States to speak 
cut for freedom and humanity, when their interests 
were at stake; and he was quite willing in doing it to 
say things that some vastly more important person- 
uges than the present King of Belgium might not 
relish. He did not hunt for any specious technical 
plea for indifference, not any cheap whitewash for 
ivranny; nor did he have any misgiving about his 
straightforward humanity involving guns ahd gun- 
boats. He thought simply of moral influence and the 
power of an aroused public opinion. He thought that 
it was the duty of nations and of governments to act 
like men. 

Four years ago the 400,000 Jews of Roumania 
were suffering under frightful persecution—precisely 
that form of persecution which the great conference 
of Berlin in 1878 undertook to prohibit. Fifty thou- 
sand of these Roumanian Jews took refuge from this 
nersecution in the United States. On August 11th, 
1902, the Secretary of State of the United States ad- 
dressed an identical note to all the European Powers 
signatory to the Berlin treaty, protesting in the 
strongest terms against this oppression in Roumania, 
snd demanding that the European Powers, which had 
inade themselves responsible, should put a stop to it. 
That noble moral outburst filled a column in our 
newspapers of September 17th, 1902. The name of 
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the Secretary of State of the United States in 1902 
was John Hay. 

This is what John Hay said: “ This Government 
cannot be a tacit party to such an international 
wrong. It is constrained to protest against the treat- 
ment to which the Jews of Roumania are subjected, 
not alone because it has unimpeachable ground to re- 
monstrate against the resultant injury to itself, but 
in the name of humanity.” “ The United States,” 
udded Secretary Hay, with reference to the situation 
four years ago, “ may not authoritatively appeal to 
the stipulations of the treaty of Berlin, to which it 
was not, and cannot, become a signatory, but it does 
earnestly appeal to the principles contained therein, 
Lecause they are the principles of international law 
end eternal justice.” 

‘Because the Powers are responsible for the e: 
istence of Roumania, the culprit in this ease,” was tl 
simple and fitting comment of the New York T'ribun 
in printing Mr. Hay’s letter—and it is the precise 
words which should be said of the Congo case to-day 

* the Secretary of State has directed the note to 
them in the hope that they will bring the Roumanian 
Government to a sense of its duties toward civiliza- 
tion.” 

Will it be claimed for a moment that the responsi- 
bility of our Government for the Jews of Roumania 
was comparable with its responsibility to the natives 
of the Congo States, whose very birth and organiz:- 
tion were through acts and sanctions in which we 
shared, under conditions which we helped define and 
impose, and which have been so grossly and defiantly 
violated? Will it be said that Secretary Hay was 
thinking chiefly of burdens felt by us through the 
coming here of these Roumanian Jews? Read that 
great sermon of his and see clearly that this burden 
was simply the technical pretext which he seized for 
preaching it. He was not hunting for technical cov- 
ers for inaction and irresponsibility; he was hunting 
for a chance to let America preach eternal justice. 

To-day the oppression and atrocities in the Congo 
State, of which the appalling details are pouring in to 
us month after month, surpass any injustice and per- 
secution in Hungary or Roumania in 1850 or 1900 
as a thousand to one. Hundreds of thousands of 
helpless and innocent men and women are being mur- 
dered there under one of the most rapacious and rutli- 
less régimes known in human history. The story 
staggers humanity; and the fifty English and Ameri- 
can missionaries in the country, whose united appeal 
of January 11th has just reached us, are not writers 
of fiction, but of awful truth. The heart and con- 
science of America and Europe ery aloud. The r 
sponsibility which our Government took and shar 
in delegating at the conferences of Berlin and Brus 
sels for civilized rule and the welfare of the natives 
in the Congo cannot be explained away and eannot be 
shirked. ‘The American people are righteously de- 
manding that their Government shall unite with the 
governments of Europe in a searching and impartial 
investigation; and, as is their right and duty, they 
have turned to their State Departinent to utter their 
protest. And from the Secreta: y of State comes this 
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response: “* Lf the United States had happened to pos- 
sess in darkest Africa a territory five times as great 
and populous as the Philippines, we, too, might find 
good government difticult, and come in for our share 
of just or unjust criticism.” The name of the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State in 1906 is not Daniel Webster, 
and it is not John Hay. 

It is time for us to emphasize with power, in pious 
memory of John Hay, that in the American State 
Department considerations of humanity and eternal 
justice still have proper place. It is time for us to 
appeal with Daniel Webster to the power of moral 
influence and to remember with him that there is 
something stronger than callous indifference or 
greedy tyranny, and that is the power of aroused and 
intelligent public opinion —L£dwin D. Mead, 
Boston Transcript, Third month 9th, 1906. 
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= if iia be any hope of a future for Friends 
as a Society, and if we have any faith worth propa- 
gating in the world, our hope and our opportunity 
must be primarily in our schools. What Amelia Barr 
has said (truly) of Friends’ Seminary may be said of 
all our preparatory schools in greater or less degree, 
measured largely by the support and encouragement 
which the schools have received from their friends. 
One needs only a casual survey of the facts at hand 
discover the actual relations ship between the 
and the meeting. The majority of earnest, 


schools 
efficient workers in ail the religious and philanthropic 
activities of the are intimately 
ciated with or graduated from our own schools. In 
only a few exceptional cases have the yourig people 
educated in schools other than our own come back 
to help carry the burdens of the Society. An exami- 
nation of the list of accessions to membership shows 
also that practically all our recruits come through 
our schools. This, at least, is true of New York 
meetings. 


meeting to-day asso- 


The accessions to membership, however, seem to 
me only a secondary argument for the maintenance 
of the schools. Too much attention, in our Society, 
has always been focused upon the idea of self-per- 
petuation. If we have vital principles their propa- 
gation will not depend upon the perpetuation of any 
given form of organization. If Quakerism has no 
function save self-preservation it may as well be al- 
lowed to die. But if its principles are of any value 
tc human society, then we should seek every avenue 
for their dissemination, and for this purpose the 
schools offer the best possible opportunity. 

If the zeal which we as a people have 
the past in providing a “ guarded education ” for our 
own children may now be widened to include our 
neighbors’ children as well, it seems to me the most 
far-reaching philanthropy yet undertaken, and inci- 
dentally we shall be buil ling for our own future bet- 
Mary Nicnots Cox. 


exercised in 


e know. 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


EFFECT OF A REVIVAL OF MILTONIAN 


THEOLOGY. 


much dislikes to find fault with 
manner or the method of any one 
1e purpose of cong good to men, may do vio- 
lence to well-grounded conviction. But when the 
spirit of the gospel of Christ is so enmeshed in ma- 
terial figures of speech, and so clothed in grossness as 
to bew wild r the understanding, and distort the 

spiritual perceptions, the temptation is to ery 
protest. 

It is a question whether the bald and almost brutal 
literal reference to the “ blood,” as employed by the 
minent evangelist now so much in evidence in Phila- 

lelphia has not the terdency to lay grievous and ab- 
normal spiritual burdens upon the souls of men. 

As a case in point, a most forlorn woman came into 
the other day, greatly troubled in spirit. 
seeking material aid, spiritual com- 
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fort, and she needed the liberty which only spiritual 
iight can give. 

Certain domestic difficulties had preyed upon her 
mind, and oppressed her with a feeling bordering on 
despair. She had absorbed the “ bloody ” theory, al- 
though fortunately she had not fully assimilated it. 
Every passage in the Scriptures which relates to 
blood she had taken literally, and made a specific ap- 
plication to her own case; but it brought her no re- 
lief. She fancied as a sort of propitiation for her 
sins, and as a surcease for her trouble, the Lord re- 
quired her to do some startling thing, and in the ab- 
sence of it would visit her with some dire disaster. 
While she possessed the notion that belief in the 
blood was essential to salvation, and incumbent upon 
all who would be Christians, neither the thought nor 
the belief had helpfully or hopefully ministered to 
her condition. That to really be a Christian one 
must get and keep the spirit of @hrist, had not been 
presented to her comprehension. That her salvation 
depended upon a present spiritual condition rather 
than reliance upon past types and a literal belief in 
proof texts, was a revelation to her wretched spirit: 

This case, like numerous others, fortifies the con- 
clusion that what the mass of over-burdened and 
over-worried men and women need to-day is not a re- 
vival of Miltonian theology, but a comprehension of 
the real gospel. They need less blood, literally and 
figuratively, and more life, received from the source 
of life, and fortified and strengthened by a fellow- 
ship in the spirit, rather than a mere church affilia- 
tion based on the acceptance of disputed theological 
propositions. The weak and the wicked, and that 
means the whole of us, need a substantial basis for a 
rational spiritual life in the flesh, rather than a literal 
reliance upon obscure Scripture passages, that from 
the first to the last must be maintained by a resort to 
subterfuge if not superstition. 

There is a wide field in Philadelphia, and, no 
doubt, elsewhere, for a revival movement in behalf 
of a really Christian Christianity, which shall meet 
human need, not with a spectacular presentation, but 
i practical application. Who will start the revival? 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
(ARCH STREET). 


[The following from Joseph Elkinton, who is sojourning in 
France, appears in the London Friend, in response to an ac- 
count of the present state of the yearly meeting, which was 
also copied in our issue of last week. The editor of the Friend 
adds the following note: “ We gladly insert the following let- 
ter, giving as it does another picture of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, depicted from a different standpoint, not necessarily 
antagonistic, but supplementary to the tale told by statistics, 
ete. We are thankful for all indications of spiritual life and 
depth.”} 


MEETING 













As “A Picture of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
in thy issue of 9th instant | Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER, 
Third month 17th] does not give a fair impression of 
its spiritual condition, I feel a little concern to sup- 
plement it by a few facts which have come under my 
personal observation. 

The little volume, carefully prepared by some of 
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our younger Friends, as a handbook for the aid of 
those who wish to visit the subordinate meetings of 
that yearly meeting, is in itself a hopeful sign of the 
increased interest which promises well for the future 
of Quakerism within the limits which it surveys. If 
our English Friends could meet with the two thou- 
sand Friends who gather once a year at the Arch 
Street house in Philadelphia—and this number has 
been pretty constant during the past thirty-five years 
—I think they would consider the attendance com- 
pares favorably with any yearly meeting under our 
name, in proportion to its membership. ‘The fact 
that this house is only occupied in the middle of the 
week results from its being in the business part of 
the city, while nearly all those who would otherwise 
regularly assemble there reside nearer other meeting 
houses which are open on First-day. 

It is not my purpose, however, to minimize the ap- 
parent decline in numbers, but rather to speak of that 
which numbers so often fail to express—the spiritual 
interest and life of our members—even in the face 
of this decline in meetings, which frequently follows 
removal from rural to urban districts. During the 
last twenty-five years there has been a most gratify- 
ing sense of unity increasingly manifest throughout 
the yearly meeting. One of the evidences of this 
was illustrated by a recent gathering for the purpose 
of discussing the literature of our own Society. The 
same committee which collated this ““‘ Book of Meet- 
ings” extended an invitation to all our members to 
attend a meeting, when no less than five hundred re- 
sponded, to consider how best to promote Quaker 
Round Tables; and the spirit that animated the ses- 
sions of this conference was all that could be desired. 
So I felt the bare and rather cold statement of se- 
lected items concerning the numerical strength and 
condition of our meetings was rather caleulated to 
leave a false impression. 

There is a considerable body of men and women 
in and about Philadelphia who are deeply concerned 
to maintain the standard of Fox, Barclay and Penn 
in the life of the Spirit, and as they have held their 
meetings “ in the power of God ’”—whether a human 
voice was heard therein or not—they have felt 
strengthened in the belief that true communion of 
soul does not consist necessarily in large congrega- 
tions or audible ministrations—much as we value 
both. Some of us who read with considerable 
diligence and interest our Friendly periodicals feel 
there are excellencies on both sides of the Atlantic, 
as well as shortcomings which the living members 
are earnestly striving to remedy.—Thy friend, 








‘Tonniens, JosepH ELKINTON. 


Lot et Garonne, France, 12 ii., 1906. 








“To find joy wherever you go is to be faithful to 
God. To leave joy wherever you go is to be faithful 
te man.” 


Too many make the mistake of thinking that en- 
dorsing an opinion is the same as obeying a com- 
mand.—S. S. Times. 
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TO TRAIN FRIENDS AS TEACHERS. 


A scnoot for the proper training of Friends and 
others who expect to make teaching their profession 
is to be established at Swarthmore in connection with 
For time Friends have had at 
art a concern in this direction, based largely on the 
difficulty experienced by all committees and princi- 
pals of Friends’ in securing adequately 
equipped Friends as instructors. 


the college. some 


fC 


schools 
They have sought 
men and women well trained not only in pedagogy 
and psychology, but also trained to approach each 
subject to be imparted as an avenue through which 
may be gained, together with a knowledge of that 
subject, a consecration to the ideal of the lesson, bear- 
ing upon lite and its duties from the Friends’ point 
of view. ‘Teachers so trained are needed for our own 
Indeed, we cannot carry on our Friendly 
education unless a supply of such teachers can be had. 
We can easily get teachers to man all the schools we 
choose to maintain, if we pay sufficient salaries and 
let our desire for teachers be known; but we are only 
going through an empty form of maintaining Friends’ 
schools unless we have as teachers those who are defi- 
nitely equipped for the particular work that a 
Friends’ school is maintained to do. There is no rea- 
son why Friends should simply add to the number of 
select private schools, and no reason why we should 
set up competition with the public school and under- 
take to do the identical work that the public school 
and the private schools are doing in their respective 
fields. 

The conception of the Friends’ school as an in- 
tegral part of the work of our Society as a religious 
society distinctively is becoming clearer, and the con- 


schools. 


cern for Friendly education is becoming more general 
and more serious. Perhaps not many would seriously 
suggest, as one of our most concerned younger mem- 
bers recently did when it was proposed to lay down 
the school rather than continue to meet the increas- 
ing deficit, to lav down the meeting if either must go, 
sell the meeting property and use the proceeds to en- 
dow the school permanently, and let the meeting be 
accommodated in the assembly room of the school. It 
was pointed out by this Friend that by far the most 
important influence going out into the community, 
and most widely exerted, was from the school. The 
school was educating the children of more of the in- 
fiuential families than came into any kind of contact 


with the meeting proper... More members even were 
taken into the meeting from among those who had 
first come into a realization of the importance of the 
Kriendly principle by attendance at the school than 
through the propaganda or other activity of the meet- 
ing. This was said more to bring out emphatically 
and strikingly the importance of the school in the 
spread of Friendly principles and Friendly influences 
than as a serious proposal. And it brings home to us 
very forcibly the fact that m no other way can our 
Society be so helped and strengthened as by strength- 
ening our schools and by sending abroad wherever a 
Friend may be ealled to teach the qualified Friend as 
qualified teacher. Aside from our own schools, wher- 
ever a Friend goes to teach there should be a strong, 
however quiet and unassuming, Friendly influence. 
Such teachers as we have in our Friends’ schools of 
the best type are much sought for in other schools. 
The more we can equip to go out thus as Friends the 
better shall we be living up to our responsibility of 
the Friendly heritage. In many parts young Friends 
go out into the public schools. It would be an im 
portant undertaking to give all these a Friendly train- 
ing of the highest type as regards equipment as teach- 
ers and Friendly in all that that implies, even if we 
had no Friends’ schools to prepare teachers for. 

Several times has teacher training work been under- 
taken by Friends on a more or less ambitious scale. 
Good work has been done in this way, 
has it been put on a permanent basis. Yet the con- 
cern has come up again and again. The feeling has 
been that what is done must be of the highest type 
as regards purely educational equipment as well as 
the distinctively Friendly part of it, and the high 
ideal Friends have held before them has had a deter- 
ring effect because of the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing. Now the different educational interests seem to 
have come to a focus and to have found a way of 
uniting their action through the General Conference 
Committee on Education. That committee has had 
conferences on the subject at its recent meetings in 
New York and in Philadelphia and has formulated a 
plan which it has presented to the Board of Managers 
of Swarthmore College. The proposal was received 
with great interest and approval, and President Swain 
authorized to take steps toward opening a 
teacher-training department in a tentative way the 
coming autumn. Meantime those having the concern 
especially at heart will set about in co-operation with 
the college to raise an endowment that will in a few 
vears place the department on a permanent basis, and 
equip it in such a way as to make it second to none 
in the country as regards the technical side. 

As regards the Friendly influence, money endow- 
ment cannot accomplish that. That depends on the 
interest and co-operation of Friends in connection 
with the new department. If those who are con- 
cerned for Friendly education determine that this 
department of the college at least shall be truly and 
distinctively a Friendly influence in the best sense 
they can make it so. Many Friends have felt that 
stress has been laid at Swarthmore on things that are 
not Friendly. The most effective criticism of such 
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things is to go in with greater earnestness to make 
the Friendly influence felt. Especially now is there 
the opportunity to make what will be from every point 
of view the most important department of the college 
a distinctively Friendly institution. It is for those 
who are concerned for this influence above all else to 
go in and work for it with all earnestness. If those 
not so concerned are left to bear the burden con- 
nected with such an undertaking it cannot but be that 
the things they have most at heart will be the things 
that receive the greatest emphasis. 

This move, wrapped up so closely as it is with the 
most vital interests of the Society of Friends, will call 
forth the support of many who have not before felt 
the call to service along the line of endowing and 
watching over the interests of higher education. It 
also will bring Swarthmore College even more closely 
into touch with the Society at large than it has ever 
been. 


The labor organizations of the country are deeply 
stirred by the evident intention on the part of those 
in power to strike a death blow to the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. Frank Steunenberg, former gov- 
ernor of Idaho, who had taken an active part against 
the miners’ union, but had also later got into antag- 
onism with those influential in the State, was mur- 
dered. The officials of the Western Federation of 
Miners were arrested on the charge of having hired 
the assassin to do his work. and stealthily carried off 
from Denver, Col., to Caldwell, Idaho, where the 
murder was committed, and where the strong feeling 
against the miners would make a fair trial next to im- 
possible. The present Governor allowed a statement 
to go out to the newspapers, in which he expressed his 
belief that the miners’ officials were guilty, and de- 
claring that they should meet their doom as they de- 
served. Mass meetings of working men are being 
held all over the country to protest against the sum- 
mary way in which men they believe to be innocent 
are being dealt with and te demand a fair trial. They 
have also raised money out of their wages and savings 
toward the expense of an adequate defence of the 
officials. Strangely enough no outery against this 
outrage has as yet been heard from any of the various 
philanthropic organizations, and yet many of these 
ought to have far more influence with the powers of 
government than the working men who as vet do not 
exercise their right to act at the ballot box to their 
own best interest. This is a matter that Friends espe- 
cially are bound to look into, and to let all their in- 
fluence be brought to bear that these despised, pes- 
tiferous miners do not get the kind of trial the (at 
that time considered) pestiferous followers of George 
Fox used to get. This is a case that means not only 
the death of some men who are probably innocent, 
but their death in this way means also a deepening of 
the already bitter fecling among the working men of 
our country over these Rocky Mountain labor trou- 
bles. Here is work for the philanthropic commit- 
tees. Whatever is done must be done quickly. 
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At a recent meeting of ministers in Philadelphia 
tremendous enthusiasm was aroused by the Metho- 
dist Bishop Goodsell, of Chattanooga, Tenn., when he 
spoke of the change which had taken place in the 
teachings even of the Church. “ How I rejoice,” 
said he, “‘ that God who in my boyhood days was pic- 
tured to me as a policeman, chasing me through the 
world with a club, I now find to be the friend of my 
heart, the brother of my soul. Keep your hearts 
warm with the love of God and your fellowman. Do 
not give yourselves up to little devils of envy and jeal- 
eusy. And jet me urge you to look up, not down. If 
you look down you'll see snakes and devils, if you 
look up you'll see angels and God.” 


No better evidence of the. success that has attend 
ed the efforts of Susan B. Anthony could be given 
than the tributes paid to her ability and her worth by 
the leading newspapers of the country, regardless of 
their attitude toward the concern of her life. The 
New York State Senate adopted a resolution of con- 
dolence, which spoke of “ the distinguished character 
of her services during the eighty-six years of her 
life.” The New York Evening Post, after referring 
te the great change in the legal status of women since 
this gifted woman began her work, thus speaks of 
her: 

“ The suffrage cause is now entrusted to the second 
generation. Miss Anthony was almost the last of the 
original group of suffragists, which included, among 
others, Lucey Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, William 
Lloyd Garrison and Lucretia Mott, and like them she 
aided in righting many wrongs while engaged in 
the pursuit of her main object. Abolitionists they all 
were; through their unceasing efforts have come not 
merely the opening of the professions to women and 
an entire change in the legal status of the sex, but 
the advancement of the temperance and peace move- 
ments as well. Few American men have lived more 
useful lives than Miss Anthony; yet it was her fate 
to be politically classed to the end with Indians, erimi- 
vals, the feeble-minded and the insane.” 


The Manhattan Trade Sehool for Girls, in New 
York city, has issued its third annual report. This 
school is under the direction of Mary Schenck Wool- 
man, and does its work in connection with the various 
settlements. In it the pupils are taught dressmaking, 
hand sewing, machine operating, millinery, and sev- 
eral pasting trades. The settlements frequently 
assist girls financially who would not otherwise be 
able to attend. For example, a girl who was the old- 
est of eleven children was employed in a_ factory 
where the sanitary conditions were unsatisfactory, 
the hours long, the work irregular, the wages poor. 
Her father earned $14 a week, most of which he 
spent in heavy drinking. She was enabled to enter 
school by receiving $2 a week, given on condition 
that the father would quit drinking. The girl’s 
health improved while at school, and after nine 
months’ training she took a position at $5 a week, 
with promise of a speedy increase. 
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England has built a big battleship, and now we are 
told that sentiment is crystallizing in the House 
Naval Committee in favor of building a bigger bat- 
tleship for the United States Navy. A practical work 
for peace would be such a stirring of the public con- 
science against the building of battleships as will pre- 
vent this * crystallization of sentiment ” in Congress, 
if not in the committee. 


William P. Northrup, M.D., of New York Univer- 
sity, has written a paper on the strenuous life of 
school girls from eight to thirteen years of age. His 
concern is that the family physician shall tell the girl 
and her parents how she ought to live that she may 
not break down the school year nears its close. 
There is little doubt that irregular life at home is re- 
sponsible for more breakdowns than the work re- 
quired at school; but it is nevertheless true that the 
requirements of many schools are unreasonable. 
Children between the ages mentioned should do most 
of their studying during school hours, unless those 
hours are very short. If eight hours of compulsory 
work are enough for an adult, no child under thirteen 
should be required to give more than six hours of the 
day to school and study. If she chooses to read dur- 
ing her leisure hours that is another matter. If the 
body and brain are kept in a healthy condition, and if 
the school teaches the girl how to study, she ought to 
be ready for the high school at thirteen without hav- 
ing given more than six hours daily to her lessons. 


as 


Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
general committee of the Congo Reform Association, 
has written a letter to the Public Ledger, in which he 
quotes from the official report of King Leopold’s 
Commission of Inquiry, to corroborate the tale of 
horrors told by Missionary Harris and others. Con- 
cerning reforms that are said to have been instituted 
since this report was made public, he quotes from a 
letter written two months ago, but a year after the 
Commission left the Congo, signed by fifty-two 
missionaries on the Congo from America, Great 
Britain, Canada, Germany, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. He asks what reason we have for suspect- 
ing that all these men, who have left country and 


purpose of carrying the gospel to these poor people, 
are liars. He further informs us that Secretary Root 


has authorized the statement that the ease is not 


formation as to the facts, or suggestions of action 


along other lines. 


ready resulted in action that 
change for the better. Both West 


graduate shall be allowed to play on university teams. 


dents for the purpose of playing on the football team. 
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comfort, home and friends and family, for the sole 


closed, and that he is willing to consider further in- 















The agitation concerning college athleties has al- 
should make some 
and East have 
practically agreed that hereafter no freshman and no 


This should virtually put an end to the recruiting of 
schoolboy athletes and the hiring of graduates of 
other colleges to become dental or medical or law stu- 
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Concerning evils directly connected with the game 
nothing very definite has been promised in the East. 
The “ Big Nine ” universities of the West have voted 
not to charge hereafter more than fifty cents for the 
best reserved seats, and the Western Conference has 
abolished training tables and limited the number of 
intercollegiate games to five in one season. 



























THE DECORATIONS AT HARRISBURG—A 


PROTEST. 




























































The DeSales Association [a Roman Catholic tem- 
perance organization| of Philadelphia, in regular 
monthly meeting assembled March 1st, 1906, unani- 
mously adopted the following preambles and resolu- 
tions: 

“ Whereas, This body, while recognizing intem- 
perance as the gravest menace to the Church and So- 
ciety in the United States, is not indifferent to other 
interests of Church and country; and, 

“ Whereas, The State Capitol Commission has con- 
tracted for a series of paintings for the Governor’s 
reception room, alleged to be an illustrated history 
of the growth of religious liberty, having for its ob- 
ject the bringing out in bold relief of the noble prin- 
ciples of the Friends in this respect; and, 

“Whereas, The paintings thus far furnished re- 
flect on the Catholic Church, and convey the impres- 
sion that she is or was opposed to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, notwithstanding the fact that she collected, 
preserved and authenticated the books of the Bible 
in the past and defends them at the present time 
against the so-called higher critics; and, 

“ Whereas, Though said paintings are historically 
false, we emphatically protest against them also on 
the ground that even if they were historically accur- 
ate they tend to quicken, and have already awakened 
religious animosity, and also because it requires the 
most specious and far-fetched reasoning to connect 
them in any way with the early history of Pennsylva- 
nia, a Commonwealth which in later times, unfortun- 
ately, furnished within its own borders, in the burn- 
ing of Catholic churches in 1844, striking and grue- 
some subjects for the artist desiring to depict intoler- 
ance, said sacrilegious acts of incendiarism being pro- 
moted by just such libels against the Catholie Church 
as the Capitol Commission seems inclined to perpetu- 
ate; and, 

“ Whereas, This State has officially declared in 
what is popularly known as the “ religious garb bill,” 
that even the dress of a sisterhood can be offensive to 
a minority in a publie school composed almost exclu- 
sively of Catholies; and, 

‘Whereas, The total abstinence movement has 
brought Catholies and non-Catholies engaged in the 
same religious cause more closely together and is as- 
sisting the tendencies to real Christian unity; there- 
fore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we protest as Catholics against 
the perpetuation of this libel on our religion; as tax- 
payers, against the use of our money to publicly cal- 
umniate us; as Americans, against this violation of 
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the spirit of the Constitution and this utter disregard 
of the ‘ square deal’; as Pennsylvanians, against the 
inconsistency of this action as contrasted with the 
super-sensitiveness which brought forth the “ relig- 
ious garb bill,” and as Philadelphians, against the re- 
vival of the spirit which disgraced this City of Broth- 
erly Love in 1844; and be it 
“ Resolved, That cheerfully recognizing the liber- 
ality of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
and acknowledging the debt due to one of his co-re- 
ligionists, William Martin, who persuaded Father 
Mathew to take up his noble work, we nevertheless 
teel that these paintings violate the peaceful tradi- 
tions of the Society of Friends whom the artist seeks 
to eulogize, and we therefore request our non-Catho- 
lic fellow citizens in the spirit of fair play, and in the 
interest of mutual co-operation in moral movements, 
to unite with us in the remonstrance and in efforts 
for the removal of the offensive decorations; and fur- 
ther be it 
“Resolved, That copies of these preambles and 

resolutions be sent to Hon. William A. Stone, chair- 
man of the Capitol Commission, and its other mem- 
bers; to Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, Governor of 
the Commonwealth, and to the State Senate and 
House of Representatives at their next session. 

“Tnomas F. Warp, President. 

“Tomas M. Carr, Cor. See. 

“ Epw. IL. Harkin, Recording See.” 


A FELLOWSHIP MEETING. 


On the evening of Sixth-day, Third month 9th, a 
joint meeting of the Quakerism class of the Ortho- 
dox branch of our Society and our own Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, was 
held at the home of Alfred and Harriet Busselle, in 
New York. Twenty-five persons or more were pres- 
ent, about an equal number from each organization. 
The purpose of the meeting was to become better ac- 
quainted with each other, and to learn from each 
other the methods used for spreading Friends’ prin- 
ciples and increasing the membership. 

Alfred Busselle presided at the meeting and gave 
the first address, which presented a general view of 
the condition of the Orthodox body throughout the 
country. In the West, where the membership is 
largest and increasing fastest; the meetings are hard- 
ly different from those of other churches, though 
they have no creed ‘and greater liberty in be- 
lief. For gaining new members they use evan- 
gelistic methods, revivals, ete. 
Friends felt there had been some de- 
parting from the old customs. In the East there 
is more conservatism, but Philadelphia and Baltimore 
are the only vearly meetings that have no supported 
ministry. Members are gained by Bible and Quaker- 
ism classes, Christian Endeavor and mission work. 

Elizabeth Stover gave an account of the recent 
work of the Committee on Isolated Friends, in the in- 
terchange of addresses, visits and special meetings of 
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Friends who are traveling. A selection on the same 
subject was read from “ The Australian Friend.” 

Bertha Ufford outlined for us the work of the 
Quakerism class. The membership being limited to 
those who were willing to do careful study, in three 
years they had covered the whole history of Friends 
in England and America, with study of the doctrine 
and principles, and a study of local conditions in the 
different branches of Friends at the present time. 
With most of the members the result of the study was 
an increased interest in the Society and the belief 
that whet we stand for is still needed in the world. 

Edward B. Rawson spoke about the Young 
Friends’ Association, which has filled much the same 
need as the Quakerism class in stimulating the inter- 
est and activity of the younger members; but he 
thought it seemed to be time to institute some new 
form of organization for this purpose. 

Hollingsworth Wood told about the new Fellow- 
ship movement which has been started in Philadel- 
phia, through a desire to express what was gained in 
the Quakerism classes, and whose object was to gain 
the impetus and strength of numbers, and to unite 
for various activities. ‘The central committee con- 
cluded that details must be worked out by local or- 
ganizations, and suggested a system of bridge build- 
ing, opening up communications between the various 
bodies of the various branches of Friends. 

Henry M. Haviland told how the Fellowship idea 
originated independently in the two bodies of 
Friends. 

The meeting was entirely informal; the speakers 
were interrupted by questions, and much that was 
most valuable was said in this way, and, incidentally, 
just as the “ spirit moved.” The members of the two 
bodies seemed in perfect sympathy; not only did we 
accept the same great principle as fundamental, but 
even in details, in our idea of the meeting for wor- 
ship, there seemed to be perfect unity. 

The formation of a Fellowship Association was dis- 
cussed while refreshments were served, and a com- 
mittee of ten was finally appointed to develop further 
plans for a Fellowship organization, the only require- 
ment for membership to be readiness for service. It 
was remarked that this was probably the first time 
since the separation that members of the two meet- 
ings had sat together and appointed each other on a 
committee for the extension and furtherance of 
Friendly thought. 

We felt that it was a memorable occasion; the 
meeting was memorable for itself, on account of the 
teeling of love that was with us and the stirring in- 
spiration which we received; memorable, also, as a 
beginning, we hope, of a much wider expression of 
the spirit of fellowship. M. S. MeD. 


There shineth into my soul what space cannot 
contain, there soundeth what time beareth not away, 
there exalteth odors which the breath disperseth not, 
there tasteth what eating diminisheth not and there 


abideth what satiety devoureth not.—St. Augustine. 
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PRELIMINARY COURSE IN SOCIAL WORK. 

In response to many and insistent requests from 
religious, social and philanthropic organizations, the 
University of Pennsylvania has decided to offer a pre- 
liminary course for the training of workers in these 
various activities. As long ago as 1899 the University 
established a Course of Social Work, limited to col- 


lege men. Changed conditions now make it possible 
to enlarge the plan and to offer the course to both 
men and women who desire to fit themselves for ser- 
vice as paid or volunteer workers, or as directors and 
trustees. 

There is a growing recognition of the fact that, in 
uddition to good intentions and the missionary spirit, 
careful preparation is required for those who desire 
to help their fellowmen. For those who have had 
-pecial training there is a steady demand; the un- 
trained worker is distinctly at a disadvantage. New 
organizations call for an increased force of workers. 
Such training will, therefore, be of the greatest 
value, no matter what particular field the student 
chooses. Members of membership, visiting or best 
committees; teachers in First-day or day 
schools interested in their pupils as well as in their 
lessons; probation and truant officers, and all who 
deal with homeless and neglected children; workers 
in all kinds of philanthropic and social societies; all 
those in a public or private capacity who deal with 
criminals; physicians and nurses interested in the 
larger social aspects of their profession, must have 
the highest degree of preparation to increase their 
effectiveness. 

It should be distinctly understood that no one will 
he a trained worker after taking a preliminary course 
of six weeks’ duration. The aim will be to give the 
beginner a general introduction to the field of social 
work and to broaden the view and stimulate the en- 
thusiasm of those who have already been in active 
service. If the preliminary course creates a suffi- 
cient demand, the University will doubtless later 
offer opportunities for training throughout the school 
vear, leading to a certificate of proficiency. 

The co-operation of a number of experts has been 
secured for the preliminary course. From Second- 
day to Sixth-day of each week there will be a lecture 
ai 4 p.m., in Logan Hall, Thirty-sixth Street and 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, to be followed by a 
general class discussion. On five Seventh-days the 
class will visit typical institutions in and about the 
Clty. 


interests 


For this preliminary course there will be no fixed 
requirements for all, but each applicant must furnish 
satisfactory evidence of ability to profit by the course. 
The director will suggest books and other reading 
after consultation with each student. 

The fee for the course will be $10, as students will 
have the privilege of the University Library. Cards 
admitting to single lectures may be had upon appli- 
cation to the director. 

All who contemplate taking the course, or who 
wish to know further details, are requested to cor- 


respond with the director. Advice and suggestions 
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relative to rooms, board, ete., will be furnished out- 
of-town applicants. Address Carl Kelsey, Director, 
Logan Hall, West Philadelphia. 


QUARTERLY MEETING IN CHICAGO. 
( Continued. ) 


The First-day School Conference met First-day 
morning, Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, clerk, and 
Martha M. Mason, assistant. A most excellent 
paper, entitled “Is Peace Practical?’ was read 
by the elerk, and selections were read 
by Walter Messenger and Henrietta Hadley. 
All the exercises of this occasion were = on 
the subject Hannah Plummer thought 
war may be prevented in future, and could have 
been in the past by wise statesmanship, foresight 
and a restraining hand on the evil-minded, who, many 
of them, have never learned to obey. 

Clarence Mills urged arbitration. All of the speak- 
ers opposed military drill in the schools. One Friend 
gave several instances to show that there are often 
little things we can all do in our home life to oppose 
the military spirit. The thought was expressed that 
public opinion is growing for peace. Thomas Jen- 
kins feels that there is plenty of scope for our warlike 
propensities in fighting evil, and suggested that it 
might be a benefit to exchange the name “ peace 
movement ” to “ arbitration movement,” as it might 
be better understood, and received more favorably by 
the officials and the public. 

Elwood Trueblood is not in favor of peace under 
all conditions. There are people who must be con- 
trolled. He admired the method pursued by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in the railroad strike of 1894. The 
speaker objects to the military articles in our public 
school books. He referred to the Friendly environ- 
ment in the education of Secretary Hay as possibly 
having given the bent to his mind which led to his 
efforts for good in the way of opposing the spirit of 
war. There was much unity of feeling along these 
lines of thought, and Clarence Mills voiced the senti- 
ments of many, that we cannot do without punish- 
ments, that the lawless must be controlled, but that 
penalties should be remedial, and in the same spirit 
that they should be in a family. 

The meeting for worship on First-day was well 
attended, and was a favored season. Mary G. Smith 
began with the text, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the ground on which thou standest is holy 
ground.” There came a revelation to Moses beside 
the burning bush that he must take the children of 
Israel out of bondage. It was explained that the feet 
are a symbol of the understanding, which is spiritual, 
and the ground on which we stand must be holy to 
us. We must put away whatever will encumber. We 
must be purified and cleansed. We must go into the 
mountain of spiritual thought and gather truths 
there. Revelation is the basic faith of Friends. There 
is an altar in our own hearts which we ought to bow 
before. There should be a place to meet at home. 
We should bow down before God individually oftener 
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of peace. 
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than the morning. The spiritual view is the one we 
want to see, no matter what denomination we belong 
to. The speaker related an experience as follows: 
Since coming to meeting she had seen as in vision a 
great plain dotted over with all religious denomina- 
tions, all seeking the one object, and she was im- 
pressed to relate what had come to her as a dream in 
the past. It was the last night of the past century. 
The clock struck twelve. She lay there thinking what 
a great thing it was to have lived in two centuries, 
and she questioned in her heart how much of good 
she had ever done in the world, and then and there 
she dedicated her future life to God and His service, 
and fell asleep. In dreams she went out to hunt God. 
She wandered all over the earth; she looked at the 
wonders of nature everywhere and said, “ These are 
but the manifestations of God, but they are not God.” 
Returning to her home after what seemed to her to 
be many years, she found the trees grown up and cov- 
cred with buds. She plucked one of these and said, 
* This is another manifestation of God, but it is not 
God.” While she held the bud it began to swell and 
unfold in her hand, and a shoot grew to the length of 
three inches, and as she wondered a voice said, “ This 
is God; life is God.” Then in dreamland she saw a 
clergyman of her acquaintance pass by, and when she 
had explained these things to him he rejected the ides 
with a sneer, and said, “ God is a personal God.” 
When she awoke the interpretation came clearly be- 
fore her. It was an impressive lesson to her. God 
was in her own home. She need not go away off to 
find him. She saw that if this germ of divine life in 
us does not come forth we know not God in any sense. 
This view inspired her with great thankfulness, and 
she saw how the lesson which was made so clear to her 
spiritual vision would reform the churches if it could 
be brought to bear upon them. 

Elwood Truebiood arose with the language, “‘ What 
must I do to inherit eternal life?” He has enjoyed 
this life. Life to him has been beautiful. He is glad 
the Heavenly Father has been pleased to continue 
this life and has surrounded him with so many bless- 
ings. He has sometimes wondered that God did not 
make this life eternal. Many have asked, “ What 
shall I do to be saved?” It is the universal thought 
and inquiry, “ What of the future life?”’ The young 
Pharisee asked of Jesus, “‘ What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” The answer was, “ Keep the com- 
mandments.” What were they? “ Do not kill, do 
not steal, do not bear false witness, honor thy father 
and thy mother.”” The commandments touch our na- 
ture at every point. The young man was not satis- 
fied. It is the universal cry, “ If a man die shall he 
live again?” Jesus came to bring life and immortal- 
ity to light. On the mount of transfiguration there 
appeared with him Moses and Elias, those who had 
lived hundreds of years before. They were seen and 

recognized. Three things Jesus here teaches us— 
there is a future life, we retain our identity, our in- 
dividuality, and we will be recognized. The speaker 
said the possibility of future recognition was a pre- 
cious thought to him, and had been opened up by 
revelation clearly to his own mind, as well as by 
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Scripture testimony, but the conditions of the next 


life depend on our life here. We must prepare our- 
selves by culture and training, and by obedience to 
the manifested will of God. The query came to the 
minds of several present, Was this one of the * many 
things” which Jesus had to tell his disciples, but, 
“ Ye cannot bear them now ” 4 

Abel Mills repeated the language of Scripture, 
“Lord, speak, for thy servant heareth.” To whom 
does this belong? Is it true? Is it important? Can 
we gain knowledge by reading the Scriptures alone? 
No. The same spirit must be in us as was in those 
who gave us the Scriptures. Shall we sit still when 
the Master speaks to us? God speaks to us all. Shall 
we live in anticipation of that kingdom? We must 
labor for that end. Jesus declared, ‘“‘ Heaven is with- 
in you.” The same power that saves us saves others. 
The grace of God is given us in measure, but it is 
sufficient to bring us into heaven. They who do not 
know the Father in the heart know him nowhere. 
The soul of man is the spirit of God. Whatever is 
good in us is God in us. It is grand to read the Bible, 
but its truths are sealed to us by revelation. Reve- 
lation has not ceased. We have access to the same 
spirit that had Peter and Paul. Our punishments 
are in this life. Our sins are burned out by the spirit 
of God. 

Prayer was offered by Mary G. Smith. 

Thomas Jenkins voiced the feeling of the meeting 
in thankfulness for the messages of love from those 
devoted laborers of the vineyard who had come so far 
to see us, and he believed they were appreciated by 
those who attend our little meeting. 

Abel Mills felt the evidence that God had been 
with us, and that we have had the influence of the 
divine in our minds through the labors of his willing 
servants, but he desired that we give God all the 
praise; we have only been servants of God. 

With desires of many for greater zeal in the fu- 
ture, for renewed consecration, and under a hallowed 
feeling of a nearness to “ Our Father’s House,” the 


meeting closed. Resecca J. Mason. 


6442 Yale Ave., Chicago. 


———— 
——— 


Self-control is the only sure means of controlling 
others. Real self-control is never mistaken for weak- 
ness, though loss of control over self is sometimes 
mistaken for strength. A man who is quietly intense 
in the expressing and the carrying out of his purposes 
is far surer to accomplish his end than the man whose 
intensity dissipates itself in a violent outbreak of 
temper. Occasionally a man is found who brings 
things to pass even though frequently lacking in self- 
control; let us remember that his power is exerted, 
not because of that defect, but in spite of it. “ The 
hottest flame does not crackle,” savs Alexander Me- 
Laren, writing of Daniel’s “ resolution too fixed to be 
noisy.” Violence is usually a confession of weakness. 
Intensity ceases to be intensity when self-control 
goes, for intensity is the result of great strength com- 
pressed, or controlled, into small compass. ‘* In quiet- 


ness shall be your strength.” 
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PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting was held at 
West Liberty, lowa, Third month 3d, 1906. The at- 
tendance was small, sickness and very rough, bad 
roads preventing a number from being present. The 
meeting was held under sad and depressing circum- 
stances. ‘wo of our Friends—one a member who 
was always in her place when health permitted, and 
the other her brother—were drawing very near life’s 
<lose while the business of the quarterly meeting was 
being transacted. 


FRIENDS’ 








Abel and Elizabeth Mills were with us and gave 
their aid and encouragement to our deliberations, 
greatly to our satisfaction. The subject of a change 
in the reading and answering of the queries was con- 
sidered at length, and finally recommended to the 
Sixth month quarterly meeting. Other routine busi- 
ness was attended to. 

On First-day morning the silence was broken by 
the words, “ Be still and know that I am God.” The 
central thought of the discourse that followed was 
that the soul of man is the Spirit of God. 

The attendance was only slightly increased over 
that of the day before. The two so seriously ill were 
released from their great physical suffering during 
the interval between the close of the Seventh-day 
meeting and the opening of the First-day meeting. 

At the First-day School Conference, held on First- 
day afternoon, the time was mostly occupied by the 
reading of and commenting on the papers on “ Young 
Friends in the Early History of the Society.” Much 
time having been employed in research, the knowl- 
edge thus gained was of much value to those making 
the investigation, and the papers prepared created 
quite an interest amongst those who listened. H. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Volume 3, No. 1, of The Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society is of special interest to American 
Friends. A number of interesting incidents connected 
with the early history of Friends in this country are 
given in this issue. “ Honest Margaret” gives a 
touch of early Quaker life which is suggestive and 
amusing. “ The Words of Sympathy for New Eng- 
land Sufferers” gives a first-hand picture of those 
famous persecutions. “ John Woolman to Jane Cros- 
field,” and the “ Petition from the Vestry of New 
Castle. Pa., to the Commissioners,” also touch on 
American Quakerism. The leading article of this 
issue, * Irish Quaker Records,” is of much general 
historical value. Many Friends in America should 
subseribe for the Journal. It is sent to all members 
of the Friends’ Historical Society free. The mem- 
bership fee is $1.25 a year. The former volumes of 
The Journal can be secured for $1.25 per volume; 
extra copies for 50 cents. Herman Newman, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, is the American agent. 

The fourth number of The First Publishers of 
Truth, the supplement of The Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society, is now out. Any one 
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wishing extra copies can secure them from Herman 


Newman, American agent, 1010 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


When Dr. Edward H. Magill wrote his paper for 
the Bucks County Historical Society, in 1898, on 
* The Underground Railroad in Bucks County, Pa.,” 
he made a valuable contribution to the story of that 
much-traveled route from slavery to freedom. 
Among those in Bucks County who aided fugitive 
slaves to escape, the writer mentions Robert Purvis, 
Barclay Ivins, the Pearces, the Swains, the Beanses, 
the Lintons, the Schofields, the Buckmans, the Jan- 
neys, the Twinings, Jonathan Palmer, William 
Lloyd, William Burgess, and the Longshores, in the 
lower end of the county; in the middle section, the 
Atkinsons, the Browns, the Tregos, the Blackfans, 
the Smiths, the Simpsons, the Paxsons, John E. Ken- 
derdine, Jonathan P. Magill, Jacob Heston, William 
H. Johnson, Joseph Fell and Edward Williams, while 
in the northern end the chief station was at the home 
of Richard Moore, of Quakertown. This address has 
now been published in pamphlet form, and may be 
obtained from the Friends’ Book Association for ten 
cents. 


No more compact history of the growth of the 
peace sentiment and the gradual substitution of arbi- 
tration for war has been published than the rectorial 
address delivered by Andrew Carnegie to the stu- 
dents of the University of St. Andrews last Tenth 
month. The speaker began by quoting sentiments in 
favor of peace from writers ancient and modern, giv- 
ing first the saying of Homer, that it is by no means 
fit for a man stained with blood and gore to pray to 
the gods. He alludes to the attitude of the early 
Christians who refused to enlist in the legions and be 
thus bound to kill their fellows in war as directed. 
He then treats of the Amphictyonic Council, 
three hundred years before Christ, and refers to the 
rules adopted by various bodies modifying the bar- 
barities of war. He informs his audience that in the 
111 vears that have elapsed since the Jay Treaty, 571 
international disputes have been settled by arbitra- 
tion, and that with one possible exception no award 
has been questioned or disregarded. He reviews the 
work of The Hague Tribunal, finding much encour- 
egement in what it has accomplished. As practical 
work for peace he recommends the formation of ar- 
hitration leagues whose members should demand that 
arbitration be either proposed or accepted, if a dis- 
pute arise between their own nation and another. 

This address is published in pamphlet form by 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass.; price, ten cents. 





We should go seriously at the work of making the 
leaders of the future, those who are to mould public 
opinion. It is essential that they should be pure- 
minded, aggressive but not offensive, courageous but 
cautious, and _ irreproachably honest.—Southern 
Workman. 
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member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting of Friends. Inter- 
ment at Wrightstown Friends’ graveyard. During her years 
of health Clara Atkinson was a faithful worker in the First- 
diay school and meeting, and her home was ever open with true 
Friendly hospitality. She was an efficient member of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the Wrightstown 
Farmers’ Club, and was interested in reform movements gen- 
erally. For the last year of her life she was confined to her 
room, and for several months was unable even to turn in her 
bed. Her cheerfulness, patience and courage during this time 
of suffering will long continue to be a strength and inspiration 
to the friends who witnessed her brave struggle to live as long 
and as fully as possible for the sake of her two sons. 


A VOICE FROM THE DESERT. 


[Lines written on the forest destruction in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, by a resident of the arid southwest, 
after spending a summer in the Granite State.] . 












Wandering tribes now roam 
rhe hills of Lebanon, 
Knowing not house nor home; 





Gone the great cedars, gone 
That temple built of them 
Once in Jerusalem! 








CARPENTER.—At her home, near Port Chester, N. Y., 
Third month 7th, 1906, Elizabeth Sarah, daughter of Francis 
W. and Hannah L. Carpenter, in the 20th year of her age. She 
was never robust in health, and for this reason was many 
times deprived of school opportunities, which she so much en- 
joyed. For the past year her health has been gradually fail- 
ing, but she was always patient and uncomplaining, forgetting 
her own discomfort, in solicitude for the welfare of others. 
Though her life was brief, yet parents, brothers and sisters, 
and all who have been intimately associated with her will al- 
ways treasure her memory and feel that they have been 
blessed in the companionship of a character so pure and love- 
ly. The influence of this consecrated young life will ever be 
with those who have known and loved her, cheering them in 
the hours of darkness and influencing them toward purer 
thoughts, nobler lives and more faithful loving service. 


Once our forefathers heard, 
Under their sacred oak, 
Some strangely muttered word, 
Whispered by tongues that spoke 
Forth from the Druid tree, 
Darkly, of things to be. 
















Though to our senseless ears 








Forest and wood are dumb, 








Now, in the lapse of years, 
Our brothers’ sons who come 
Out of a treeless land 


Hearken! and understand. 





CHILDS.—At her home in West Liberty, lowa, on Third 
month 4th, 1906, after a protracted and painful illness, Eliza- 
beth E. Childs. She was the second daughter of George and 
Anna Elliott, and was born at New Market, Frederick County, 
Md., Fourth month 4th, 1835. She came to Iowa in 1855, and 
in J862 was married to William R. Childs, who with their in- 
fant daughter died many years ago. She was a life-long mem 
ber of the Society of Friends, and at the time of her death was 
an elder of Wapsinonoe Monthly Meeting. She leaves two 
sons, Harold M., of Lexington, Kentucky, and Herbert R., of 
West Liberty, two sisters and one brother and many other 
relatives and friends. 


















Men of the West, come forth! 
Leaving your desert plains; 

Tell to the East and North 
Secrets the long-sought rains 









Bear to your land of drouth 
There in the burning South! 





Men of the East, beware! 
Listen, and understand; 







Who strips your forest bare, 
Ruins the whole fair land; 

And by most secret stealth 

Despoils your common wealth. 


CONARD.—At his home, in East Lampeter Township, Lan- 
caster County, Pa., on Third month 12th, 1906, Joseph Con- 
ard, aged 71 years. He was a birthright member of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting. 






ELLIOTT.—At Fountain City, Ind., on Third month 9th, 
1906, Jacob C. Elliott, son of Jonathan and Amelia (Huff) 
Elliott, in the 66th year_of his age. 
















Seeking new gods, you list 
rhese prophets of a day, 

Who, for their daily grist, 
Grind the wild woods away, 

And with unholy haste 

Lay the wide forest waste. 


ELLIOTT.—At his home in West Liberty, on Third month 
4th, 1906, after a few weeks of intense suffering, William S. 
Viliott, youngest child of George and Anna Elliott. He was 
born at New Market, Maryland, Third month 8th, 1846, and 
came to Jowa in 1855. He was married in 1870, and the wife 
and daughter, Edith Harris, of Maquoketa, lowa, and son, Ed- 
ward M., of West Liberty, survive him. ‘The joint funeral ser- 
vices were held in the Christian Church, at 2.30 p.m., Second- 
day, and were very impressive. They were attended by a very 
large number of friends and neighbors of this brother and sis- 
ter, who had been residents of this community for more than 
fifty years. 
















No longer give to greed 
Your sons’ best heritage! 
Lo, he who runs may read 
The woodland’s open page; 
And, in that book, the fate 
And future of our State. 










GRAHAM.—At his home, Bay View, Grange-over-Sands, 
England, 7th of Third month, 1906, Michael Graham, father of 
John William Graham, aged 80 years. The interment was at 
Friends’ Burial Ground, Kendal. His was “a heart at leisure 
from itself.” 





—Alerander Blair Thaw, in Forestry and Irrigation. 




















BIRTHS. 
HERR.—At Moorestown, N. J., on Third month 13th, 1906, 


to Henry C. and Rachel L. Herr, a daughter, named Martha 
Frances Herr. 


QUINBY.—To Frank Haviland and Elizabeth Purdy Quinby, 
at Brooklyn, New York, on Third month 15th, 1906, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Elizabeth Lane. 


STERRETT.—At Rising Sun, Md., Third month 11th, 1906, 
to John M. and I. Eleanor Sterrett, a son, who is named John 
M. Sterrett, Jr. 





KOSER.—From her home in Biglersville, Pa., Elizabeth Jan- 
ney Koser passed into rest on the 12th of Third month, 1906. 
She was the wife of G. Wilmer Koser and granddaughter of 
Samuel M. Janney, of Loudoun County, Va. 







LIPPINCOTT.—Suddenly, at her home, near Moorestown, 
N. J., on Third-day, Third month 13th, 1906, Martha M. Lip- 
pincott, wife of William T. Lippincott, and daughter of Joseph 
EF. and Elizabeth H. (Coles) Roberts, aged 51 years. The 
funeral services took place in Friends’ Meeting House, Moores- 
town, on the 16th. She was interred at Colestown Cemetery. 
Martha M. Lippincott was one of those quiet, unassuming, 
sweet-dispositioned individuals, whose presence makes home 
the centre of love and interest. 












DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—At her home in Newtown, Pa., on Third-day 
morning, Third month 13th, 1906, Clara A. K. Atkinson, widow 
of the late Edward Atkinson, aged 47 years and 3 months; a 














PURDY.—On Second month 20th, 1906, at the home of her 
grandchildren, Frank Haviland and Elizabeth Purdy Quinby, 
srooklyn, New York, Phebe Haight, widow of Charles Purdy, 
in her 94th year. ‘Ihe funeral was held at the Chappaqua 
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meeting house on Second month 23d. She was the only daugh- 
ter of Stephen H. Lane, a valued elder of Chappaqua Monthly 
Meeting, of which she also was a birthright member. Though 
old in years her interests and sympathies remained young to 
the close. Sore family bereavements were crowded into the 
last years of her life, and her last illness was one of pain, all 
of which she bore with a patience and sweetness that will live 
long in the memory of her family and friends. 
eall it far—the heavenly country 

It bounds our little space like viewless air, 

And while we sorrowing say that it is far away, 

We touch it all unknowing, everywhere.” 

WARNER.— At her home in Bristol, Pa., on Third-day even- 
ing, Third month 6th, 1906, of cerebral- hemorrhage, Ellen War- 
ner, daughter of the late Joseph Warner, in her 71st year. She 
was an elder of Bristol Monthly Meeting, and until within a 
year or two her death was nearly always a_ representative 
either to the quarterly meeting or to the meeting of ministers 
and elders, or to both. One by one the sisters who lived with 
her passed on to the ligne life, leaving her to the loving 
ministrations of the who shared their home—a home 
that for many years has been a center of life and light, an 
embodiment of true Christian living. 

WILLITS.—On the 13th of Third month, 1906, at the home 
of her brother-in-law, David Masters, 3308 Baring Street, 
Philadelphia, Elizabeth L. Willits, in her 64th year. She was 
the daughter of the late Jesse and Margaret (Lightfoot) Wil- 
lits, of Muncy, Lycoming County, Pa. Interment at Muncy. 


‘Let us not 


nieces 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, has a prospect of attend- 


ing meeting at Race Street, Philadelphia, next First-day, the 
25th, at 10.30 a.m. 


Sarah B. Fliteraft visited Fairhill First-day School and Meet- 
ing on last First-day afternoon, speaking at both meetings. 
The meeting for worship was a prolonged one, and was favored 
also with messages from Lukens Webster and Samuel Jones. 


The Fairhill Friends’ Association will hold its next meeting 
in the meeting house, Germantown Avenue and Cambria 
Streets, on next Second-day evening, Third month 26th. An 
interesting program has been prepared. Able speakers are ex- 
pected. 

rhe meeting at Thirty-fifth and Lancaster Avenue was at- 
tended by a large number of Friends, a large portion being 
young persons. Dr. Franklin Haines, of Moorestown, N. J., de- 
livered a sermon, the subject being “ Prayer, An Inspiration to 
Right Living.” His remarks were directed especially to the 
young people. 


“Prof. Pearson’s lecture-recital on ‘James Whitcomb Riley’ 
is fine. That’s what everyone says. You can’t afford to miss 
it. It will be given in the meeting house, Rutherfurd Place and 
East Fifteenth Street, New York, Seventh-day, Third month 
24th, at 8 o’clock, for the benefit of the Seminary’s Library 
for Home Reading. Admission, 50 cents.” 


The following from an American who had studied at an 
English Friends’ school is from the Friend (London) : 

“A Saffron Walden Old Scholar, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
who with her brother, twelve years ago, spent two years in 
England at the above-named Friends’ school, in a recent letter 
to a relative in England gave some of their impressions of 
those days. Best of all, she writes, Bunk [her brother] and I 
both agree that the atmosphere at Walden, the simple, health- 
ful life we led, the high standard held by the boys and girls in 
work and in play, was a splendid influence which will live with 
us always. I think we are not exceptional in thinking that in 
this respect the English schools (especially the one we know 
about) are far superior to the average American preparatory 
school.” 

The following appears in the London Friend for Third month 
2d: 

“Dear Friend: The Central Standing Committee of London 
and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting has been charged with the 
duty of making suitable arrangements for the distribution of 
Friends in and around London on Sunday, the 27th May. We 
feel that the opportunity is a great one, and desire the co- 
operation of all Friends who expect to be at Yearly Meeting 
and of all meetings within a practicable railway distance of 
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London, in order that a united effort may be made in the cause 
of Truth in London and the Home Counties. 

“ With this co-operation we hope to arrange for a number 
of public addresses entitled, ‘Christ the Need of To-day, as 
well as for visits to our own settled meetings. It will be a 
great help if Friends who have definite plans will inform us oi 
them, and if all others who are available will place themselves 
at the disposal of the Committee. Your friend sincerely, 

“ HAROLD J. MORLAND. 

“ Please address Richard H. Smith, 12, Bishopsgate Without, 

K. C., the Secretary of the Committee.” 


It seems but due that we should thus acknowledge our fee! 
ings of gratitude and appreciation to our many friends whose 
hospitality we shared, and social and spiritual fellowship w: 
have enjoyed in so large a measure, believing that they in giv 
ing of their helpfulness have with ourselves been helped. And 
now in a brief review of many miles of travel, and weeks of 
almost continuous religious service (over fifty public gather 
ings), with nothing occurring on any occasion to mar, but 
rather each seeming to be an especially favored one; and we 
blessed with good health and a safe return to our great 
Canadian home, and many friendly greetings of welcome, all 
tending to feelings of thankfulness, and yet the ever-widening 
fields of service and urgent calls thereto leave some room for 
doubt as to the wisdom of resuming temporal duties where 
the field for religious service is so Jimited, but in that it is 
so, we hope not to be unmindful of the opportunities and de 
mands thereto. And I feel to say that I have never found a 
greater willingness by our own members and others to hear, 
endorse and appreciate the simplicity of our faith in its appeal 
to human reason and the needs of the age, and humbly trust 
that the call for more faithful laborers may not be vain. 

Bloomfield, Untario. Isaac WILSON. 


The following is from the Philadelphia Press for Third month 
19th: 

* Hoping to increase the attendance of mothers with small 
children at the meetings for worship a novel plan has been 
adopted by the Friends of the Seventeenth Street and Girard 
Avenue Meeting. A nursery, wherein the playfully-inclined 
children may romp to their hearts’ content while adults are at 
their devotions, is the method by which younger members of 
the First-day school expect to meet the complaints of the 
mothers who account for their absence by explaining that their 
children are restless and might disturb the meeting. 

“ After discussion as to the feasibility of the scheme, it de- 
volved upon the Junior Conference Class to accept the responsi 
bility of managing the nursery. Accordingly when the con- 
gregation met for yesterday morning’s service, a bright, cheery 
room near the entrance was ready for the little ones, and a 
corps of seven young women was on hand to manage the kin- 
dergarten adjunct. 

“Many amusements were provided for the children in the 
playroom so that their time was pleasantly occupied until the 
service was over... . 

“Miss Mary Gilby has been appointed to look after the nur- 
sery work. 

“The result of the innovation in this city is awaited with in- 
terest by Friends’ societies and church people in general. In 
New York the experiment was tried some time ago with suc- 


cess.” 


LLOYD GRISCOM TO SPEAK AT RACE 
STREET. 

At the request of the Committee on Best Interests of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, our Friend, Lloyd 
C. Grisecom, recent Minister to Japan, and lately appointed Am 
bassador to Brazil, will address Friends on some of his ex- 
periences in Japan in Friends’ Meeting House, Fifteenth and 
tace Streets, on Third-day evening, Third month 27th, 1906, 
at 8 o'clock. 


NEW YORK FRIENDS’ 
BANQUET. 
The alumni banquet of Friends’ Seminary, at 226 East Six- 
teenth Street, New York, is a very democratic and Friendly 
affair. The following invitation is sent out to all interested: 
“The annual supper of the Alumni Association will be held 
at the Seminary on Friday, March 30th. There will be an in- 
formal reception from 6.30 to 11, and supper will be served at 


7. Men may come direct from business and not worry about 
their clothes. 


SEMINARY 
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“Will you promptly advise the committee that you will be 
there, also whether you will have with you some of your friends 
or family, so that places can be reserved. 

“Classes will be grouped at separate tables, and there will 
be hosts and hostesses for each few years, so you will be sure 
to be with your friends. But it is desirable that you tell or 
write your friends that you are coming, so that they will be 
sure to accept. 

“The cost is $1.00 per cover.” 

The committee is Will Walter Jackson, president of the As- 
sociation; Dorothy E. Dressler, treasurer; Edward B. Rawson, 
principal of the school. Response should be sent to 226 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


TEA MEETING AT RACE STREET. 

The Best Interests Committee of Race Street Meeting gave a 
social tea on Fifth-day evening, the 15th. In spite of the incle- 
ment weather about one hundred and fifty came to supper, and 
the gymnasium was well filled. It 
a great many young people present. 

Hugh Mellvain gave an account of a trip recently taken by 
him and his wife through the mountains of Tennessee and 
North Carolina to New Orleans and home by way of Kansas 
City and Buffalo. 

Miss Dudley favored us with several charming songs, and 
William J. MacWatters added to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing by a beautiful rendering of some Scotch songs, nis son 
playing the accompaniments. 

The evening was felt to be thoroughly enjoyable and sat- 
isfactory in promoting sociability. E. W. 


was remarked there were 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


The next conference of the Association of Friends’ Schools 
will be held at Swarthmore College about the Ist of Fifth 
month. The subject will be “ Professional Training of Teach- 
ers Under Friendly Influences.” It is felt that the time has 
come for Friends to estabiish a teachers’ training school of the 
highest grade, and steps have already been taken toward es- 
tablishing such a school. The whole subject will be taken up 
at this conference and discussed by Friends who are active in 
education, both in our own and in other schools. Further an- 
nouncement will be made later. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On’ Second-day evening, the 12th, the last number of the 
lecture course occurred, Dr. E. B. MeDowell giving a lecture on 
“The Panama Canal.” ‘The lecture was illustrated by moving 
pictures in addition to many beautiful lantern slides. 

M. Vurpillot, pastor of the French Church of Philadelphia, 
and professor of Modern French at the University, gave an ad- 
dress in Parrish Hall on the 13th inst., under the auspices of 
the French department. He spoke in French, his subject be- 
ing, “ Vie de Collége en France.” 

On Fifth-day evening Mrs. Mary Sharpless Schaeffer, of 
Philadelphia, gave a very entertaining illustrated talk on “ The 
Xanadian Rockies.” 

At meeting on First-day Dr. Neff, of the Neff School of Ora- 
tory, delivered a sermon, speaking of the close harmony of 
physical well-being, education and religion in the make-up of a 
truly happy life. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held in the college parlor on First-day evening. The program 
of the evening consisted in an illustrated talk by Dr. Hull on 
‘Places of Interest to Swarthmoreans in England.” 

Prof. Hayes lectured on “Irish Poetry and Patriotism ” last 
week at Williamsport and at Atlantic City. 

Morris S. Clothier, class of 1890, announces that $37.500 has 
been subscribed of the $50,000 new endowment required by the 
conditional gift of a like sum from Andrew Carnegie for a col- 
lege library building at Swarthmore. Wm. P. Bancroft, one of 
the largest contributors to the recent endowment, has offered 
to give $10,000 to this fund. Like sums promised by Isaac H. 
Clothier and Joseph Wharton have already been announced. 
Alumni and other friends have subscribed in smaller sums 
$7,500. Morris Clothier has guaranteed to the subscribers that 
the whole amount will be raised by April Ist. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore 
College, held at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, much 
of the business was routine, and not of general interest. 

Mary Corwin Lane, Cornell University, ‘98, who has been 
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teaching courses in English, Latin and Greek, was elected in- 
structor in English, and expects to devote her entire time next 
year to this department. 

Abby Mary Hall, Swarthmore, ’90, and Cornell University, 
93, was elected instructor in Latin. Miss Hall taught Latin 
and Greek in Friends’ Central School for several years, and for 
a short time taught at the college. 

A resolution of appreciation of the offer of Andrew Car- 
negie to give $50,000 for a library building was passed. The 
Library Committee to have in charge the erection of the library 
when the,new endowment of $50,000 for its maintenance is 
fully subscribed, is as follows: Joseph Wharton, Isaac H, Cloth- 
ier, Emma Bancroft, Robert M. Janney, and Howard Cooper 
Johnson. 

The board also ordered the secretary to send a letter ex- 
pressing the thanks of the board for the excellent collection of 
minerals, worth perhaps $3,000, which has been presented to 
the college by the heirs of Joel Scarlett. meee Be 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

PHILADELHIA, PA—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Third month 12th, 1906. The 
subject for the evening was “ Friends’ Attitude, Past and 
Present, Towards Art, Recreation and Social Life ” was intro 
duced by Dr. Benjamin Battin, of Swarthmore College. Dr. 
Battin showed that early Friends went to extreme means in 
regard to amusements because the amusements were of such 
a condition that it was necessary. Now there is not the same 
reason for such extreme measure, though there might be a 
danger of our going too far in the other direction. Our great- 
est need is the development of the fine arts, in which he felt 
we have been very negative. In that, we have not begun to 
have gone far enough. Helen Moore Fogg then read a very 
able paper on the same subejet. This was followed by a very 
interesting discussion, after which the meeting adjourned. 


THE WOODBROOKE FUND. 

A letter was read ‘from the committee appointed at the 
Plainfield Conference to see that the younger Friends of the 
Associations become interested in the Woodbrooke Settlement 
in England. This committee has been authorized to collect a 


fund to be used as needed in helping pay the expenses of any 
Friend who might be debarred from going to Woodbrooke on 


that account. The secretary of the Association has been asked 
to interest the members of her Association in this matter, and 
will be very glad to receive any 


small, 
towards starting such a fund. 


amount, however 


EMILy W. INGRAM, Secretary. 
Sod 

Mepra, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met in the school 
house, Third-day evening, Third month 6th, 1906. After a se- 
lection from the Bible, read by Dr. Pratt, the minutes of 
Second month were read. 

Jesse Darlington rendered several violin selections, accom- 
panied by her sister, Anne J. Darlington. 

Sarah 8. Hawkins then read an interesting paper, written by 
her mother, Lydia G. Hawkins, on the “ History of Providence 
Meeting.” 

A paper on the same subject was read by Henry M. Fussell. 

Several referred questions were asked and answered by 
members of the Association, after which the meeting ad 
journed. C. T. NEEDLES, See. 

Aptmneton, PA.—The Abington Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Edwin 8S. and Anna P. Stapler on the evening of 
Third month 9th, 1906, with a good attendance. The program 
was opened with the reading of the 55th chapter of Isaiah by 
Hannah L. Hallowell, after which the minutes of the previous 
meeting were heard. Esther L. Potts 
volunteered with a recitation. 

Under current topics, Cynthia G. Bosler spoke of the Torrey 
Alexander revival meetings, the illness of Helen Keller, the 
breaking up of the pass system, birthdays of noted men during 
the month past, the opening of the Josephine Widener Memoria] 
Home for Crippled Children, and the recent wedding at the 
White House. A beautiful poem, “The Sweetest 
Earth,” closed this interesting paper. 

Edward Heacock then favored us with instrumental music 
Annie M. Jarrett, the correspondent, told us of a novel railroad 
built from Florida to Key West. She also read three poems, 
one called “ March,” another “ The Trees.” and “ What There’s 
Time For.” “The Street of By and By” was a poem read by 
Ella S. Mitchell. Emma W. Gaskill then said she had had the 
pleasure of attending one of the Torrey- Alexander revival meet 


being absent, no one 


Thing on 
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ings, and that whiie she personally did not feel moved by Dr. 
Torrey’s sermon, she could not help but admire the contro] he had 
over his audience, the beautiful singing, and the earnestness of 
some of his listeners. Dr. Torrey and Charles Alexander have 
already held thirty-six meetings. “Has the gambling spirit 
pervaded the business world ?” was the question opened for 
discussion by Louis B. Ambler. He thought that it undoubt- 
edly had, to some extent. Several members present then took 
part in the discussion. The last number on the program was a 
song, “Asleep in the Deep,” with Anna T. Roberts at the 
piano. There being no other business, the meeting adjourned 
to meet Fourth month 6th, 1906, at the residence of Emma L. 
Hallowell. 


New York anp Brooktyn.—The New York Young Friends’ 
Association met in Brooklyn, Third month 11th, 1906. 

R. Barclay Spicer read a paper on “ Newspaper Development 
in the Nineteenth Century.” He spoke of their wonderful 
equipment for gathering petty news items, and for swift print- 
ing and pubhshing, but said that in matter and method of pre- 
sentation they are far behind modern advancement. They 
show a daily gathering together of promiscuous stuff which is 
daily conned over by an obedient multitude. 

Material conditions and not moral considerations shape the 
course of their development. Their ideals are to give an inter- 
esting “story,” finding out what people want and giving it to 
them. Newspaper writers seem to play with events of the 
world, give petty details, not important facts. The city editor’s 
ambition is often only to find or make news which shall give 
his paper a distinctive note. A scandal or a delectable trivial- 
ity gets prominent place. A split or disagreement in a church 
is of more importance to a newspaper than years of good work. 
‘They make no endeavor to show the growth and development 
of communities, aities or States; no true progress, nor the 
trend of thought, religiously, politically nor sociologically. 

Yellow journals are an attempt to get those to read 
have not had the habit. Notwithstanding their flaring head 
lines, they are generally as correct in their news and in theil 
Sunday sermons as journals of quieter color. 

In the discussion which followed mention was made of the 
work of Baltimore Yearly Meeting in attempting to influence 
what should be published. 

An editor of the New York Times who was present spoke of 
the care which is exercised by conservative newspapers in se- 
lection, in exclusion of certain classes of news and advertise 
ments, without regard to the monetary reward. H. 


who 


Easton, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Robert L. Kemp, Second month 28th, 1906, with twelve 
members present. In the absence of the president, the vice- 
president, Henry Shreve, took the chair. The minutes were 
read, and after a few corrections, adopted. 

The program was opened by a reading by Anna Kemp from 
“The Rise of the Society of Friends.” A general discussion 
followed this by the members. A character sketch upon the 
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Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
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nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
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Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
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Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
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life of Jacob A. Riis, prepared by Lottie B. White, was then 
read. This paper proved very interesting, and was much en- 
joyed by all. 

A conundrum salad was given by Anna W. Byerly. Hannah 
E. Willson being absent, the secretary acted as substitute, and 
read the poem, “ Bingen on the Rhine.” After sentiments 
from Burns, and the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. 

ANNA SHERWOOD, Secretary. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 
My Dear FRIENDS OF THE INTELLIGENCER: 


There seems to be such a lull now, both in the reception of 
funds and of barrels, I thought it might not be amiss to write 
to the INTELLIGENCER just to stir up the minds of our friends 
by way of remembrance. 

Funds are coming in very slowly, and it is very distressing 
to find ourselves getting more and more in arrears the 
months go by. There are the salaries to pay, repairs to be kept 
up, and needs continually arising, and an empty treasury stares 
us in the face. A little extra effort on the part of our friends 
will remedy this, we are sure. The amount asked for each 
month could not well be less, considering the number of ‘teach- 
ers and work accomplished. 

The new teachers fill their places well, and everything has 
gone on pleasantly and harmoniously thus far. If one thing 
has marked the session more than another it has been the ex- 
cellent attendance in the higher rooms. An absence in these 
rooms, unless the weather has been very unpropitious, has been 
quite the exception. As soon as the vegetable season comes, 
however, we fear the spell will be broken. But six months of 
such attendance will certainly tell upon the pupils. 

We are having pleasant spring-like weather now, though the 
nights and mornings are cool, and call for a fire and warm 
clothing. But everything looks spring-like, though, in 
former years, frost may yet be lurking in the air. The most 
destructive frost ever known to the truck farmers here took 
place the last of April. 

We hope our friends will send us all the barrels they can. 
They answer several purposes. They help us both in clothing 
and feeding the iittle home children, seventeen in number. 
They help us in caring for the aged poor, sick and afflicted, and 
they help the colored people for miles around to clothe them- 
selves comfortably, as with their limited means they could not 
otherwise do. They help us supply the sewing room with 
material, and the cobbling shop is wholly dependent upon them 
for their supply. So while we thank you for what you have 
done in this direction in the past we beg you to continue your 
efforts. We have received the barrels that were detained at the 
freight oflice, and all others due us, as far as we know. 


as 


as 


Cordially, your friend, 
Apsy D. Munro. 
Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., Third month 12th, 1906. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes delicious hot biscuit, 
griddle cakes, rolls and mufhns. 


An absolutely pure, cream of tartar powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





